





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1879. 


The Week. 


\ONGRESS adjourns to-morrow for the holidays, having aeccom- 
( plished little. On Friday last the House passed the Fortifica- 
tions and the Pensions Appropriation Bills. the latter calling for 
$32,404,000. During the week Mr. Warner has asked for informa- 
tion as to What came of the bi-metallie mission to the governments 
of Europe, tor which $20,000 was appropriated ; and Mr. Morrill for 
the effect on the revenue of the repeal of the duties on tea and coffee. 
Resolutions have been introduced expressing sympathy with the 
Jrish Nationalists in their effort for equal laws and self-govern- 
ment, and the hope that they may soon become owners of the soil 
they cultivate; and equally bunecombe speeches have been made 
over petitions for enriching the soldiers and sailors of the civil war 
by the difference between the gold value of the greenbacks in which 
they were paid and their nominal value. This impudent proposi- 
tion of course comes from the demagogues who denounced as ruinous 
the measure which was to remove the discount on greenbacks. 


General Grant has made a sort of progress through Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, but refused to come to New York for 
the present, probably because it is considered by his managers too 
early for the grand ‘‘ boom” which is to terminate in his nomina- 
tion. During the past week or two his friends have thrown off all 
disguise and openly brought him forward as their candidate for the 


Presidency. ‘This is owing to the meeting of the National Commit- | 


tee at Washington, which, as we write, is decidirg upon the place 
where the next Republican Convention is to be held. It is very im- 
portant to the Grant managers that the meeting should be at Chi- 
cago on account of the local strength of the Grant movement, and 
every wire is now being pulled for that purpose. It seem; to be 
definitely settled that William H. Kemble is to retire from the Com- 
miétee, and that Don Cameron is to take his place. The Grant 
party will then try to make him chairman, and any one who 
knows of what materials party conventions are made, knows 
that even to have the temporary organization in the hands of a 
man who can be counted upon is of importance. It is said that 
this plan in its general features will be supported by the friends 
of Mr. Sherman, which looks as if a formidable *‘ combina- 
tion” had been effected between the Grant party and the most 
influential wing of the Ohio Republicans. 


As things stand now, the nomination of Grant seems to all regu- 
lar politicians such a foregone conclusion that the most important 
consideration for his nearest rivals, such as Blaine and Sherman, 
must be what terms they can make with the new Administration. 
Considering their long and faithful services the terms ought to be 
very good.” Meantime, with regard to the popular enthusiasm over 
General Grant, accounts differ. In Cincinnati it would be strange if 
all the dissatisfaction of the past ten years with the extreme wing 
of the party had been completely swept away by joy at the General's 
return; and it is said that the Germans in Cincinnati have by no 
means forgotten that only four years ago General Grant represented 


to them all the most dangerous tendencies in the government of | 


their adopted country. General Grant continues to make brief 
speeches wherever he appears, which are ulways well received. He 
seems to understand perfectly that what his audiences wish is to see 
him, and that it makes no difference what he says. There is in one 
respect a curious similarity between these “ efforts” of the General 
and those which the crowned heads with whom he has been recent- 
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ly associating regale their subjects with on public oceasions, and 
that is, they are thoroughly commonplace. General Grant's apolo- 
gies for lis want of eloquence are often infantile in their simplicity. 
It is not, he says, his “ habit to talk much,” and he expressed his 
belief at Pittsburgh that he could do better “ with a pen.” 


should be inelined to doubt. 


This we 


The efforts of rival cities to secure the holding of the next Re 
publican Convention by influencing the choice of the National 
Republican Committee are very instructive, Cincinnati's chances 
are ruined, we are told, by “the unfairness and indecency with 
which the Gazette and Commercial of that city treated Mr. Blaine 


in 1876,” for which it will be * well punished.” An Eastern city, 


like Saratoga, will be opposed by those who desire a locality more 
favorable to Grant. Chicago is unexeeptionable on this score, and 
has besides the great attraction of a hall—the Exposition building 
having seats for eight thousand persons. Here are at least all the 
conditions for a spectacle and, in the elroice of a eandidate, for a 
coup de theatre, but nothing could better illustrate the purpose of 
these great and unwieldy gatherings—to dispense with deliberation, 
enthusiasm to 
bear down opposition to tbe slate prepared by the managers. The 
vicinage, always of some consequence as regards the platform, was 
never, perhaps, more important to the nomination than it will be in 
1880. Chicago gave us Grant in the first instance, and would enjoy 
the distinction of proposing him also for the third term. The 
choice of that city would therefore have a decided significance. 


and rely on outside pressure and * spoutaneous ” 


In spite of the season a movement northward has begun among 
the negroes of North Carolina, and a considerable body, having ex- 
hausted their means on the way to Indiana, were obliged to go into 
camp at Washington until their needs could be met. They appear 
to have been grossly deecived as to the aid they would receive from 
some imaginary organization with a sounding national title. In 
North Carolina this disturbance of the labor market is attributed to 
designing Republican politicians bent on earrying Indiana for the 
party at the Presidential election next year. The notion receives 
some color from the fact that less than a year’s residence in Indiana 
is suilicient to quality a voter; and in the same way the winter 
exodus would be partly accounted for. 
of the Democratic persuasion are naturally not pleased by this in- 
flux of negroes, since they too look upon it as a purely political 
colonization. Nevertheless, the authorities of Shelbyville have 
humanely contributed to the temporary support of the two dozen 
who invaded the city last week, and have endeavored to find em- 
ployment for them, while the commissioners of Shelby County have 
notified the township trustees against allowing the refugees to be- 
come a charge upon the county in contravention of the statutes, of 
which chapter and verse are given. The Boston Herald's Washing- 
ton correspondent says the Government clerks have been called on 
to help along the North Carolina migration to Indiana, not on the 


Their new fellow-citizens 


| score of humanity, but for party ends, and hints that there is a 


Stalwart scheme to buy up great tracts of land in West Virginia 


| and plant it with colored voters drawn from other States, to affect 





the representation in Congress. All this recalls the days when 
Secretary Stanton threatened to set up a Government saddlery in 
the lower counties of Delaware to overcome the disloyal supremacy. 





The State Board of Canvassers, composed of the Secretary of 
State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney-General, and State Engi- 
neer (all Democrats), officially announced the result of the recent 
election in this State at their session in Albany last Friday. They 
simply acted upon the returns sent them by the local supervisors, 
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deciding that they had no authority to “go behind” them. The | 
differ from the unoflicial list heretofore published, 
of reeord here give the principal ones. The 
t ] ‘ ( 01.535, Cornell’s vote being 418,567, 

Rel ’s 375,790, and Kellv’s 77,506. Cornell’s: plural is tl 

Ley Fr mi ler ‘combined vote of Robinson and Kelly 
being 34,729, and his minority under all 64,401. The pluralities o! 
the other candidates are as f-llow Hoskins, 290; Curr, 1,875; 
Wadsworth, 5,928 ; Wendell, 2,315; Ward, 4,144; Seymour, 12,441. 
The New York 7imes has apparently joined the Grant move- 
ment, which looks as if it had private information that he had 
broken with the Stalwarts or the Stalwarts had broken with him. 


“boom” at the South is 
be nothing wildly im- 
His pro- 


condition of his 
still very conflicting, but 
probable in the prospect f Southern adhesion to him. 

through that region on his way to Florida will shed a good 
That he is not naturally a Stalwart, 


The news about the 


there seems to 
2ress 
deal of light on the matter. 
there is no doubt; and the disorders and illegalities of bis Adminis- 
tration at the South, as at the North, were largely due, doubtless, 
to the necessity he felt of letting “ the boys ” enjoy themselves with 
the offices. Should he now abandon the Stalwarts, the incident 
will be one of the oddest in recent political history, and will lead to 


(r 


some extraordinary posturing aud grimacing. 


It is reported, on Democratic authority, that the next Maine 
Legislature will stand as follows: House, 77 Fusion to 62 Republi- 
cans; Senate, 19 Fusion to 12 Republicans. This means, of course, 
a reversal of the expressed will of the people of the State, as it has 
been understood since the election, and (since, in order to accom- 
plish it, the returns from seven cities have been thrown out) a 
disfranchisement of a large number of inhabitants—about one- 
seventh of the entire population of the State. The excuse for 
this outrage is that the returns thrown out and changed were 
so treated because of technical irregularities, such as the lack of 
a city elerk’s signature, the posting of the notice of election one 
day too few, and so on. Though there has been a good deal of 
fraud charged by the Democratic contestants before the Council, it 
does not appear that anything but these technical irregularities 
was needed to accomplish the desired result, and apparently the 
Maine Returning Board has less excuse for its action, and alleges 
less, than its malodorous Southern prototypes. 


The result will probably make it impossible for the Democrats to 
talk as volubly about the transactions of 1876 as they have done for 
the past three years, at least with the same solid comfort. Their 
position up to this time bas been that the Republicans were making 
themselves ridiculous by their absurd suspicions of Governor Gar- 
celon and bis associates; that the assembling at the Capitol of 
Messrs. Blaine, Hamlin, Dingley, Chamberlain, and their cohorts, 
and the petitions of leading citizens headed by the names of various 
‘‘ miuisters of the Gospel,” were insolent and indecent exhibitions of 
a bull-dozing spirit; that arguing an application for a writ of man- 


| get people to live rightly. 


damus to compel the Secretary of State to exhibit the returns, at the | 


same time that the returns were being freely exhibited to all appli- 


cants, Was an absurd spectacle; that the Governor and Council had | 
at first refused to show the returns only from a Falstaftian objection | 


to compulsion, and because they were not “ good and ready,” and 
that the entire tea-pot tempest would be quieted by the result, 
which would show that nothing like fraud had ever been contem- 
plated. 
action by the Governor and Council precisely the reverse of the 
action it is coneeded they are about to take. As it is, some other 
must be sought, which 1s diilicult, as the Democrats have since 
In76 vehemently reprobated a servile obedience to the letter of the 


law when this involved violation of its spirit. 
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The municipal elections in Massachusetts during the past fort. 
night were the first in which women taxpayers were allowed to 


vote for members of schsol-committees. They were every 
treated with eourtesy, and in Boston an order even prohibited 
smoki it the polls. In the country distriets they were ge 

ce in eleeting or helping to elect some one of their s 


attempted to throw a disproportional weicht jp 
. - a PS . ' . att — » 1: 

their own candidates and lost them ell. Partly this y S 

! . wy 

hostile feeling 

? 

t 


, und partly, we may surmise, to a frolicking 
humor on the part of the male voters. The importance of haying 


due toa 
a share in the voting so much exceeded that of having a woman on 
the committee, that it ought to have dictated a rather conspicuous 
policy of voting for ‘the best men” without regard to sex. 


Talmage last Sunday made a vigorous assault on the minority 
of the Presbytery from the pulpit, in reply to a proposal trom sone 
members of his congregation that they should eseape further perse- 
cution by withdrawing from the Presbyterian Chureh. He dealt 
with the matter in ebaracteristie fashion by coneurring in their 
account of the sufferings of the congregation, which, he said, had 
been put to heavy expense both by the trial and by other ececlesiastica) 
assessments, and he intimated that if the matter went anv further 
he would expose the “ moral rottenness” of his persecutors, by 
means of information regarding them which certain sympathetic 
‘“‘cventlemen ” had furnished him with. This has called out a pro- 
test, signed by the minority of the Presbytery, in which they treat 
his statement ‘‘as a tissue of falsehoods,” and so far from his havy- 
ing suffered from assessments, ordinary or extraordinary, the ordi- 
nary assessments of his church are, they say, three years in arrears. 
His insinuation about *‘ moral rottenness ” they treat as “a slander of 
the most ignoble kind.” In fact, if what they say is true, it is difficult 
to know how to characterize him, or to define the religion of the 
people who listen to him on Sunday. The prosecutors are now 
seeking to carry him before the Synod, which has just met at 
Jamaica, L. 1. The Judicial Committee of this body has reported 
in favor of hearing the appeal, on the ground that the decision of 
the majority in the court below, on the charge of deceit and false- 
hood, was **in open conflict with the recorded testimony,’ and the 
grounds on which it was based were calculated “to bring religion 
and worality into contempt.” One simple-minded brother, Jude 
Armstrong, moved to dismiss it on the ground that the reopening of 
it would ** tend to disturb the peace and harmony of the Church.” 
But then the Chureh does not exist for peace and barmony, but to 
It might be “ harmonious” and yet be 
composed of a band of rascals. 


It has been a quiet week in Wall Street. Enough gold arrived 
to raise the total specie imports since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments to more tnan $33,000,000 ; and foreign exchange declined so 
that fresh shipments from Europe could be ordered at a profit. The 
decline in foreign exchange was not in consequence of a more liberal 
supply of bills drawn against the exports of grain, provisions, and 
cotton, for the specuiation in these staples keeps the market prices 
higher in this country than in Europe, but because there were more 
bills forthcoming against securities shipped by bankers. The ecur- 
rency demands frum the interior on the New York money market 
were large during the week, and the surplus reserve of the New 
York banks was reduced a little more than $2,000,000. At the 
Stock Exchange speculation drooped and was dull. The two most 


| important pieces of news which came to light were (1) that the 
| managers of the Wabash system of roads have entered a syndicate 


All that was needed to make this position unassailable was | 


formed to complete the Texas Pacific Railroad to a junction with 
the Southern Pacific, now being built by the owners of the Central 
Pacifie Railroad; and (2) that the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road have entered into an arrangement with the Atchison, Topeka, 


| and Santa Fé Railroad to extend their line to San Francisco under 


the old Atlantic and Pacific Railroad charter, which is owned by the 


a apes! see 


» 


lat acedinsbohee rs 
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rst-named company, and which has a land-grant exceeding forty 
ilhons of acres, It is therefore Kely tha vith l ears tl ( 
‘ o more Pacifie railroads. ‘The rke ullien 
Lo } declined ( ~~ ( 92 4 ‘ | ( ‘ ( 
‘12 rl »& Ci it Hair w U.S778 Close I PECK 
Mr. Gladstone hi: speeches in Seotland full leveloped 


Liberal policy as he understands it. He makes the usual eriti- 


n the foreign policy of the Government, with which everybody 
ow familiar. Coming to home policy, he plaeates the Scoteh by 
if that the Church should be disestablished if the majority 
r and that Seotland had not got her fair share of representa- 
IxGe. As regards Ireland, he advocated an extension of the 

of loeal government through some sort of provincial ‘ 
es, and admitted that there was no objection 1 prinen Oo the 
lature’s buying land to set up peasant proprietors, though this 
dmission vas made in talking ot Seoteh 9 iculture I i 


| settlements of land he heartily denounced, and also the e 
of primogeniture. The chief reason he for dislikin 

ttlements has brought down some ridicule on bit It was not 

t th tied up land so that no on ad at any time either 
the power to improve it or complete interest in its improvement, 
it, what few or none had ever thought of before, that the i 
roduced an unnatural relation into the constitution of that p 
element ef society, the sacred institution of the family,” by all n 
the father to join the son in making provision for the son’s children 
The enthusiasm of the Seoteh for him ems to have increased 
steadil Probably no man in public life has had such a greeting in 
Great Britain. To find a parallel for it one has to go to Ireland in 
O’Connell’s day. His attack on the ministerial finance in his last 
speech in Edinburgh was most destructive, and in this field his 
worst enemies do not deny his authority. 


or = a » aa or 
of the failure of the atte 


Bismarck Was 


Mr. W. D. Kelley 
bsolutely to see Mr. 


iference is that 


bi-metallie eo 

disgusted and annoyed by the account which 

cave of his interview with him, that he refused a 
W 


turned 


as an accredited American negotiator, 
to Count Bilow, bis assistant, who paid Mr. 
We Mr. Walker is now fied that 


Was any good ground for the Story tbat Germany was 


George Walker, who came 


but him over 


Walker in phrases. satis 


there 


presume 
nevet 


ready to go back to the double standard or silver standard, indus- 
triously ¢ 
in time for the Maine election. 


but did not know whether it had any basis 


is it has been circulated here. Kelley’s narrative came just 
We knew it was a poetic narrative, 
in fact; but we believe 
Bismarck does not even credit him with pretry. Kelley has been 
keeping very quiet ever since, but be ought to be hunted down by 
acouple or two couples of reporters and made to spin another ex- 
planatory yarn. 


The dispute between the clergy and the Government in Belgium 
over the schools has taken a curious turn. ‘The Pope wrote a letter 
of advice to the bishops, repeating in substance what be had said 
to the Belgian envoy, but its existence was for some time kept 
secret. 
Malines met it by a pastoral which, coming from an Infallibilist, is 
strange reading. It says the Pope is not infallible in the way some 
newspaper editors and members of parliament think he is. He is 
“not infallible when he expresses simply his own thoughts, but 
only when he defines, as head of the Church, the truths contained in 
the deposit of revelation, in the Scriptures, and in tradition. He is 
not infallible when he judges questions purely personal, but he is 
infallible when he judges questions of doctrine which touch faith or 
morals.” But surely the question whether a man will be damned or 
ought to be damned if he sends his child to a certain school is not a 


Finally it had to come out, and then the Archbishop of 


Nation. 


personal question, but a question of doctrine, and if the Pope does | 


not speak on it with great, if not infallible, authority, who can? 


Tie Belgian bishops have been giving the Pope a good deal of 


trouble lately. The Bishop ef Tournay has been a little insane, 
and when an administrator of the diocese was sent to relieve him 


+1 
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he re sted His ¢ t ( oO ( 1 
tried 0 l he ‘ 
l ( l ot | a 
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fighting are, of course, brief and « Cla 
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direction. The governor of Herat is ma ( U | 
worst of it is that winter snows must witl i wk ‘ 
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passes. Ip fact, the season thus far appears to e been an unu 
sually open one. The rese' nee betwer S nd 
of 1839 has thus far been curiously maintained 
\ ministerial crisis has arisen in Spain which promis rood 
] "r"} ; " ; ave ¢ . 
deal of trouble. rhe resignation of Martins ( is, lor reason 
. ) + } . ’ 7 ; 1, 
of which no clear account has vet appeared, ' Wh seem 


hi been made 


with his emancipation bill for Cuba and rily of Cor 


ive up partly of the dissatisfaction 


intrigues, has been followed by the formation of a new one un 
der Canovas de] Castillo, who made his opening statement 
the Chamber on Thursday last. He ascribed the downfall of C% 
pos to the form of the bill for economic reforms in Cuba, and de 
clared vaguely that he would himself shorily submit other proposals 
of a more satisfactory nature. This did not satisfy the Constitu- 


Minister de- 
but would 


us, who asked for further explanations, which the 
clined to furnish, saying that he had 
shortly return. This so offended the Coustitutionals that seventy ol 
efuse toreturnp. The 


apologize 


to go to the Senate, 
them have withdrawn from the Chamber and 1 
the latest 


and the erisis grows 


Minister, at accounts, refuses to explain o1 


furthe r re grave. Campos has spoken, but 


does not seem to know more about the causes of his resignation 
that any body else. If one Ini A) judge from the cable despatches, the 


to 


Constitutionals have nominated a sort of committee of safety 


follow the matter up. 














4 
The 

rARY SHERMAN AND THE LEGAL TENDERS. 
ECRETARY SHERMAN 1] made an exposition of his plan of 
\ “ISOM OM ot Gs t ot ! isa perma- 
| ( t ( dep in ] ol r eg il-ten- 
I] { Lyon ne} { is b th politie 
{ ls ) pin circulate . caretully- 

rl ( = fs 1} ele ’ Ith ¢ ] 

’ reese Col il mpl «al Vv the ¢ 

( ! (ro } | mal 
| Ol ther an essential part of the national 
curreney, d the Government alone cannot maintain intaet a eoin 
res ufliciently large to support such a curreney at par with 
(4 The aving of interest on the notes ' ould more than ecompen- 
the cost of sueh a reserve. Banks and corporations eannot 
do it, for when such a reserve as is necessary is scattered over 
th ole country among 2,000 banks it would be attacked in de- 


tail d the failure of a few banks would impair contidence in and 
dest the whole system. Banks can properly and ought to sup- 
ply a hivge portion of the currency to meet the ebb and tlow of busi- 
hess, but to make assurance doubly sure the Government must 


hold in its vaults, under all the safeguards of the Sub-Treasury 
laws, a coin reserve, and one ample enough and concentrated be- 
yond the reach of private speculation to meet any probable demands 
that could be made upon it. When it does this I do not see why it 
ought not to have the benefit of the saving of interest on so much 
of the public debt as is represented by United States notes.” 


There is a certain obscurity here whieh we wish he had cleared 
up. The banks, of course, could not be counted on to meet the de- 
mand for gold created by the issue of $300,000,000 of Government 
paper; but no one would ever suppose that they could. Mr. Sherman 
assumes that his issue of Government notes is * politic and right,” 
Which is the very point in dispute, and proves it apparently by de- 
claring that the banks could not keep up the reserve of gold suffi- 
cient to keep these notes at par, which nobody ever doubted. If it 
be expodient for the Government to undertake the functions of a 


bank of issue it must, of course, keep its own reserve in coin. 


But is it expedient ? 

The only reason he gives for thinking that it is expedient is the 
following: After the repeal of the legal-tender clause, and the 
authorization of contracts either in gold or paper (which exists 
already), 

‘““We should then,” he says, “have a sound financial system 
based upon coin, but so arranged that the ameunt of coin in the 
country would be utilized to the utmost extent of safety. As I said 
to you, a national-bank system pure and simple could not do this, 
because the coin reserve would be distributed among two thousand 
banks, and instead of a great reservoir accessible to all we should 
have only a great number of little ponds. On the other hand, a eir- 
culation of Treasury notes alone would hamper industrial enterprise 
by a lack of the elasticity which a free banking system so judiciously 
and safely seeures. Combine the two as I have suggested and you 
have stability, elasticitv, and safety united, and the possibility of an 
unsafe inflation is prevented by the fact that, Treasury notes being 


no longer a legal-tender, there can be no inflation of them, because, 

when redundant, they would flow in for redemption in coin. The 

nit of $300,000,000 fixed by the Resumption Act I consider to be 
perter safe.” 

The national-banking system is a system ‘ based on coin,” for the 

le reason that when greenbacks cease to be legal-tender the 

banks may be compelled to redeem in gold, and will have no more 

y in doing so than they now have in redeeming in green- 

s. [tis **sound” because behind the banks stands the Govern- 

mi ling security for the payment of the bank-notes in gold, so 

t issue of such notes, resulting in suspension of specie 

by the banks, is impossible, and Mr. Sherman’s theory 

failure of a few banks would impair confidence in 

th hole system” is, therefore, absolutely baseless. 

| uple security against their failure as regards 

es. It is only depositors who ean possibly suiter from 


Hlis assertion, too, that the Government 
| ppl a great resery ir of eoin **ae- 
explanation or limita- 


I 


Nation. 


| speculators for the plunder of the poor. 
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tion. No reservoir of coin is or can be ‘accessible to all”: jt 
is only accessible to those who hold the notes which the coin js 
intended to secure. It makes no difference whether this reser- 
Voir consists of two thousand small ponds or one great lake, as long 
noteholders, and the system by which the 
In faet, 


Mr. Sherman’s admission that the banks would have to be relied on 


as it ean be got at by 


holders of bank-notes can draw on it is at present perfect. 


to supply that elasticity of the curreney which industrial enterprise 
Elasticity of the currency 


} : } 


needs, is a surrender of his whole ease. 
means a state of things in which not only can a trader obtain more 
paper when he needs it for his home uses, but can turn his paper into 
gold readily when he needs the gold for foreign exchange. If he ean 
do this through the banks, and through the banks only, the bank 
reservoir of gold is all-sufficient. The analogy of the Bank of Eng- 
land is misleading because it enjoys a monopoly of paper issues at the 
great financial centre, and the holders of paper, therefore, when they 
need gold must go there, and it can do what Mr. Sherman does not 
propose that the Treasury should do here—namely, increase or di- 
minish its paper issues according to the demands of the market. In 
fact, when we analyze his scheme, all it amounts to is that it would 
be a good thing for the Government to make a fixed addition to the 
currency of $300,000,000, and thus save the interest on about halt 


that amount of its own indebtedness. The connection of the scheme 


with the safety of the paper in circulation is wholly fictitious. If 


this $300,000,000 were withdrawn the vacuum would be filled up 
at onee by the national banks, if the country needed the money, 
and the bank circulation thus supplied would be secured in the very 
manner in which Mr. Sherman proposes to secure the Government 
notes—namely, the pledge of the Government to redeem it in coin 
in ease of the failure of the banks to do so. If, on the other hand, the 
country did not need this amount, it could be returned for redemption 
to the banks just as readily as to the Treasury by those who needed 
the gold. In fact, the plan is so vague and cloudy, and bears on its face 
so many defects, that one cannot avoid the feeling that it is no more 
a finality with Mr. Sherman than his talk about silver before the 
Congressional Committees two years ago—that is, that it is simply 
one of the devices by which he humors the politicians or entices them 
on to what he has more remotely in view, but is afraid to propose 
openly and directly. It may be that this mode of bringing the 
country back to sound finance is more effective than telling the 
honest truth would be, but it is one which everybody cannot be 
expected to adopt, and which we, for our part, do not believe in. 
On the contrary, we think it debauches public opinion and lowers 
the tone of publie life. 

His “ reservoir” of coin would differ, too, from all other bank- 
ing reserves in the world in being liable to destruction or diversion 
to other uses by the votes of a body which has repeatedly and in 
the most solemn manner placed on record its contempt for the ex- 
perience accepted and acted on by the commercial portion of the 
civilized world, and has treated the opinions of those who make 
finance a business, in all civilized nations, as the devices of cunning 
The resumption of specie 
payments has really been brought about almost in spite of Congress. 
The Act under which it has taken place was passed because the 
bulk of both parties did not believe it could be executed, and it 
probably would not have been executed if the extraordinary suc- 
cession of bad harvests in Europe and good harvests here had not, 
in combination with the high tariff, in a measure forced the green- 
backs to par by pouring gold into the country in unprecedented 
volume. That Secretary Sherman skilfully took advantage of these 
favoring cireumstanees we do not deny, but we do deny emphatically 
that there is anything in the connection of Congress with the matter 
to warrant the belief that it would be restrained either by doc- 
trine or feeling from hereafter meddling either with a great coin re- 
serve or with a fixed amount of Government notes. Ifthe legal-tender 
character were now taken away from greenbacks, and the issue of 
legal-tender notes in time of peace were declared by the Supreme 
Court uneonstitutional, undoubtedly the chief temptation to in- 
crease the volume of greenbacks would be gone; but no such 
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m would lessen the temptation to suspend specie payments dur- 


commercial crisis, or to repudiate the whole issue. The very 


nee of the Government notes has filled the heads of politicians 
rreney schemes to a degree before unknown in American bis- 
\ very large number of members of Congress think of nothing 


d keep their imaginations open for every financial absurdity 


s iavented in any part of the world, and only a small num- 


ve the 


ven to discuss suc 


training or experience or modesty which qualifies 
h subjects. As long as there is an im- 


body of Government paper in existence which is as good as 
the market, and behind it an immense sum in gold lying idle 
Treasury, these men will never take their eyes or their minds 
yy one or the other. They will fill the land with schemes for 
at it o1 
preventing it 


itors. They will inject declamation about it into every part) 


it, or giving the poor man a chance at 
and the 


‘utilizing ” 
from enriching ‘the money kings” 


m, make up issues out of it for every election, and fill every 
with debates over it. We grant that, as Mr. Sherman says, 
are not likely to get any legislation through which would 
‘ously damage the public credit, but they are certain to keep 


sation constantly pending which would alarm the business 


ld, impair confidence, promote gambling in all sorts of securi- 
and make financial folly the main staple of our polities, to the 
<elusion or serious detriment of healthy thought and action on 
er and really important subjects. 
The ereation of the national-banking system was, next after the 
val of the slavery cloud from the political horizon, the best re- 
It of the war. It has worked and is working admirably. It pro- 
mises to supply all the wants of the country as regards a stable and 
sound and elastic paper currency, and probably none of the strange 
‘viees in polities to which Mr. Sherman thinks it advisable to re- 
sort is stranger than his present attempt to discredit it by repre- 
» it as likely to break down in a panic by over-issues of notes. 
He of course knows that the banks cannot break down in this way ; 
that their danger lies in excessive discounts ; and that a non-elastie 
currency of fixed amount, such as he proposes that the Govern- 
ment should issue, would at such a crisis afford no relief. In the 
of inflation which usually precedes such a crisis the Gov- 
Suppose the crisis to come and 


senti 


period 
ernment paper would be all afloat. 


banks to collapse, what relief could the Treasury then give? The | 


auswer to this question goes to the bottom of the Secretary’s plan 
and of the reasoning by which he supports it. 


PRESIDENTIAL ‘“‘GERRYMANDERING.” 


CCORDING to the Herald’s Washington correspondent a scheme 
\ for dividing the electoral vote of this State next year is being 
seriously considered by Republican Congressmen, and in some 
quarters finds a good deal of favor. As things look now, the thirty- 
five votes of New York will 
ikk0. The number of electoral votes required to elect is 185. The 
South casts 138, and these the Democratic candidate is sure to get. 
New York and New Jersey have 44, which with the 138 Southern 
votes would give the Democrats 182. Oregon or California or In- 
diana might easily make up the required number. The Demo- 
crats might fairly consider it very hard luck if they lost all those 
States. New York, of course, they count upon carrying, because 
all the recent votes in the State elections have shown large Demo- 
cratic popular majorities. But there is one way in which this elee- 
toral slate could be completely broken. If the New York electors 
were to be chosen by Congressional districts instead of on a general 
ticket, the result, judging by the present complexion of the State, 
would be that, instead of New York going “ solidly ” Democratic, 
three quarters of its electors would be Republicans. This would 
make the election of a Republican President almost certain. 

We should not be at all surprised to see a vigorous attempt made 
to carry the plan into execution, for to the men who now control 
the destinies of the Republican party in this State and to Stalwart 
Republicans throughout the country it is one which must have 


The Nation. 


decide the Presidential election of 


many attractions. It is not illegal, since the Stat i point 
electors in any way it sees fit; it would undoubtedly be earri 
through by the Legislature if t Conkling-Corne 7 
ordered it done. It would exasper: the D s L ve 
likely lead them to do something \ juclic 

tainly bring out some Southern speech-muking of t rt 

just now constitutes the best capital the Rep ~ ‘ 
have. It would, moreover, be a bold cow ct 
rate game that this wing of the party ai Naving 

tention of power; for it must be remembered that within the p 
month or two the struggle between the two parties has, so t 
the Republicans are concerned, become almost entirely a contest 
the possession of the Administration during the next four vears 
what they themselves touchingly describe as the * Old Set 

the band of hardened political gamesters who ded G 
during his second term. The new device for New York 


bears all the marks of their workmanship, and we think we ma 
venture to predict, without much fear of error, that it will bav 
cordial support in New York of every Republican who helped 


nominate the present Governor of the State, and the oppositio 
every one who opposed his nomination 

It is hardly worth while to waste time in discussing the fairness 
of the plan. 
fair, but merely that it 
a State than the Democratic methods of intimidation and 


Republicans who support it will not pretend that it is 
is aless unfair way of securing the vote 
nation. Of course, they will argue, if all elections were eondueted 
in a perfectly just manner all over the country, there would be seri 
ous objections to adopting a new method of appointing electors in a 
single State so as to secure the success of the party whieh by an 
accident happened to have the temporary control of the 
ture of that State. But then things are not managed fairly. 
do we see the Democratic party doing in the South ? 


Legisla 

What 
Have they 
not in half a dozen of the most important Southern States actually 
disfranchised entire populations, and transferred the electoral ma 
chinery to their own bands by frightening the peaceful and law- 
loving Republican negro away from the pollswittrebtatyeons and 
eroteetis? If such things can be done in Southern States. it seems 
to become almost a sacred duty to use all legal means to * tix ” 
Northern States of which we may have temporary control. Mi 
over, When we consider what the composition of the Democratic 
party is throughout the country, its support of the rebellion and 
slavery, its opposition to the reconstruction measures, its wild 
schemes cf inflation and repadiation, the extra session, the Potter 
Committee, ete., ete., it does seem as if almost anything was justiti- 
able which should prevent the Government from falling into their 
hands. 

As a method of forestalling the vote of a State the plan is by no 
means a novelty. In 1800, when the Federalist party was on the 
point of losing the Presidential election of that year, Hamilton pro 
posed to Jay, then Governor of New York, to call the outgoing 
legislature together in order to effect the choosing of electors by 
districts, instead of direetly by the new legislature, as was then the 
mode. The arguments by which Hamilton supported his proposal 
bear a striking likeness to those by which the Stalwarts now endea- 
vor to recommend their 


scheme. ‘In times like these,” he says, 


‘‘in which we live, it will not do to be over-serupulous. — It is easy 
to sacritice the substantial interests of society by a strict adherence 
to ordinary rules.” He points out that the Anti Federal party is “a 
composition, indeed, of very incongruous materials, but all tending 
to mischief,” and adds that 
the party 


in proportion as the true character of 
is understood is the torce of the considerations which urge 
that 
to employ the means in our power.” 


there is a 
The 
‘bad men” of 1800, just as the Democrats 
Jay's endorsement on Hamilton's letter, ** pro- 
party purposes which [ think it would not be- 
come me to adopt,” and the immediate abandonment of the scheme 
show what a queer, punctilious set of 
the country then. It hardly 


to every effort to disappoint it, and it seems to me 
very solemn obligation 
Anti-Federals were the 
are those of to-day. 
posing a measure for 
statesmen had contro] o 


was the endorsement that a states= 








‘Lhe 


mia Mr. a pre ce.0 letter. s fron 
\W kK. Cl ‘ Kuce Hal ik imil proposa 

rhe re f this eme b Stalwarts th . eurious 

ad ii ‘ Cor Cal cy qiSecuss 1 refo ] 
n Co nad ewhere during the past three ve It ha 
been conceded by ever 10 has considered the question tha 
our electoral fem is net sati factory, and ch TRUDE (rh podat ha ( 
been brought forward to correct its defeets and brin t nearer an 
ileal SVstt ] leetio t i ets and elect l ’ Popul ote 
vith all possible variations of detail, hi heen proposed, eriticised 
put into the form of bills and joint resolution Mlaborate essays 
have been ritte! ole thie subjec hi ( press i a ela orat 
speeches ha e pecn e oon the ubrect n Ce 7] = But when- 
ever the matter has come up for practical settlement, hitherto, the 
insuperable difficulty has been that any scheme for a change ha 
been suspected of being a partisan device for affecting the next 
Presidential election, and the iutual doubt ul «listrust of the 
politicians on both sides at Washington have prevented any action 
being taken. But now, just as a Presidential eamp 11s aly to 
open, the matter is taken up, net this tim by idealists and doe- 
trinaires, but by ‘practical men,” who have considered the subje 
in all its bearings. Instead of beating about the bush with argu- 
ments in favor of this or that view of an ideal electoral system 
thev vo straight to the reot of the matter, and, with that unerring 
sagacity which distinguishes the practical man from the dreamer, 


to settle the 
in which you happen to have control of the 


scern at once that the way ‘electoral problem "7 


fix’ the State 


they d 
is to * 


Legislature six months ahead. 


With the Stalwart politicians who have revived it it would be, as 
we have suggested, idle to discuss the merits of the plan. But it 
has lessons for that large mass of the Republicans whom the Stal- 


wart managers generally count upon as facile dupes, but who have 


in the recent election in this State proved their independence of | 


machine dictation. Independent Republicans ean hardly fail to see 
with what danger to public security and the stability of affairs such 
plots are fraught. Popular irritation and disgust with a party in 
possession of the Government are sure to be aroused by them, no 
matter whether they are sanctioned by the letter of the law or not. 
With the great mass of the voting population the present electoral 
system is the only one they know anything about. That the States 
formerly appointed electors in several different ways, and have al- | 
ways retained the abstract right to do so, makes no difference. For 

fifty vears there has been only one way, to which the customs, tra- 

ditions, and political arrangements of the country have adapted _ 
themselves. To change this by a radical alteration of method, at- 
fecting the whole country together, and introduced after mature 
discussion and deliberation, is one thing; to change it in particular | 
localities, with a view to affecting the fortunes of this or that party, | 
is arother. It is one which is seen and felt to be intended to make 
the election itself a farce. After the election of 1876, the danger to | 
the quiet of the country consisted not so much in the chance that 
an attempt would be made by the leaders of a defeated party to 
seize the Government, as in the widespread feeling that the political 
machinery in certain States had been tampered with for the express 
purpose of effecting a particular result. It makes very little dif- 
ference, so far as the effect on the popular mind is concerned, 
whether the trick is done by a Returning Board, acting under forms 
of law in Louisiana, or by a sudden change of the electoral system 
through the Legislature in New York. The impression created in 
both cases is the same—that the election itself is an empty form, 
which is made to produce whatever results the dominant party for 
the time being chooses—much as plébiscites were managed under 
the Empire in France, when the way in which the question was put 
determined the answer that was given. We do not anticipate for a 
long time any actual danger to the public peace from the tricks with | 
the sutlrage to which the managers are gradually accustoming us. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the time may very soon 
ecme when, after an election decided in the midst of great popular 
excitement, by means of some brilliant device such as it is now pro- 
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vo 


posed to resort to in New York, local discontent may take the fo, 
of violent outbreaks, requiring to be put down by the strong hand. 
The 


ust quiet people with the 


is, of course, in the long run, to dis. 


} ’ 
oUutoreaks 


very nane of elections, and to pave t] 


‘ . } 
effect of such 


av fer tuat sort of q iet whieh is secured by having none at all. 
If the Democrats could be expected to learn much from thei 
enemies, this scheme vith rezard tothe vote of the State would hay; 
an important moral for them. If it is carried out, it depends fo, 


its suecess upon the voting strength of the two parties remaining as 
are. To defeat 


President who will draw off heavily from the 


they now it there is only one way open—to nomi- 


nate a candidate for 
Republican side. With a commonplace candidate they have, of 
course, no chance of doing this. Sueh a candidate will represent to 
the voters of the State nothing but the 

ideas, and passions s has been representing in thy 
whole country for the To say that the 
mass of Republican the North, includmg Independent Re- 
and these, is to deseribe their feelings 
As long as the issue to be decided at the next Presi- 


same political tendencies, 
which Congres 
eves of the past two years. 
veters at 
publicans, doubt distrust 
very mildly. 
dential election is between the two parties, we should expect to si 
verv much as they are now, and with this Stat 


party lines remain 


‘fixed * the Democrats would have little chanee of carrying the 
country. But a eontest between the Republicans led and repre- 
nted by the Stalwarts, and the Democrats led and represented by 

| a candidate with character, convietions, and principles, would bi 


Against an opposition of this sort it would be as 
impossible for bo “ax” 
old Ring found it to ‘fix ” this city after the respectable classes 
vered that they had been mistaken in supposing that 
Tweeds and Sweenys were a necessity of municip 


ditferent matter. 


the “ Old Set” any electoral vote as the 


enee dise 


perpetual 


government. 


cratic party is the party of ignorance.” 


| artillery to bombard a flea. 
| goes on to show that though it is ‘‘ natural” that expressions like the 


DEMOCRATIC * JOURNALISM.” 


PROPOS of our remarks in our issue of last week, an entertaining 
. illustration of the way in which the Democratic party is served by 
its press appears in a late number of the Albany Argus, one of the oldest 
Democratic papers in the country, and in many ways one of the best. Th: 
‘*Calumniating Parties as a Whole,” and 
* of the Naf/ion—viz., ‘* The Demo 
After vigorously denying tli 
truth of this proposition, and showing its ‘‘ flippancy” and ‘ imperti 
nence,” the writer declares that this ‘‘slur” on the Democratic party 
‘‘is on a par with a rake’s estimate of the sex of his mother, something 
neither to be resented nor refuted, simply because it is self-evident!) 
false and ineffably foul,” and also ** because men do not employ a battery o! 
He does, however, resent it vigorously. Ik 


leading article has for its title 


the text is ‘‘ one of the silly sentences 


Nation's ** should postpone in many minds the conception of journalism 
as either a reasonable or respectable calling,” nevertheless this view is 
‘regrettable and unjust.” But this is not the worst consequence of thy 
Nation's language. It also ‘* tends to break down the securities and con- 
ventions of journalism by leading persons to trace the libel, not merely 


| to the paper which prints it, and to stop there, but to the man who owns 


and edits the paper, and to accord him that social ostracism or persona! 
chastisement which, for such an assertion in society or before an audience, 
he would challenge and receive.” In other words, our disrespectful 
treatment of the Democratic party ‘‘ as a whole ” may lead to an increase 
in the number of assaults on editors, beginning with one on the editor 
of the Nation, besides causing him to be cut in society by sensitive Demo- 
erats. The writer then points out that impersonal editorship has ‘‘ obli- 
gations as well as advantages ”; that ‘‘ to be respected it must not only 
respect itself, but respect the rights and feelings of whole factors in the 
country "—whatever this may mean; and he maintains—somewhat ob- 
securely, however, for his English is peculiar—that to libel a class or 
party is a worse offence than to libel an individual, because there are so 
many individuals in the party—this making the libel ‘‘ enormous”; and 
he predicts that if we continue “ fatuously to provoke it” a “rude re- 
minder that a libel is dangerous in proportion as it is large ” will be “ ac- 
ministered” to us ‘‘ one of these days.” He then severely criticises the 
state of the law which provides no penalty for libel on ‘ whole classes 
and parties,” but leaves it to ‘‘ natural and social and personal forces ” 
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chich means, Wwe presume, earthquakes, ‘‘ ostracism,” and assault and | fend himself with—no profes 


sion, no work, no | n rht Ihe 
vy. If this is correct, we must say the law /s atrociously defective. | few remnants of his past, the shadow of etiquet whi few voted 
mainder of the article is equally alarming, and, in fact, points more | friends keep up, the homages of old faithful { vers lious t 


more plainly to the plan of making editors respectful to th Demo- , him. What he wants is liberty He is free for the first time in his lif 
party by means of corporal punishment : You will conceive at once that h a character furt +) 
a with the elements of a drama; for, if the Pris of ly sa renegade 
> g judicial regula- ' 3 KO Prin . i is a renegad 
re left to the public manhood to deal with.” The journalism of from mona! hy, if he mhorsin his heart t! monare} il principles whicl 
esale defamation is gravely interested in whether the majority of the have assumed t shane of monarchieal d 
un people, or impulsive persons in polit al sympathy with that 
al 


The State says in effect: ‘ The offences too large for 


J . 1 q ; rue queel s sa dey ; u) ’ l fa =) . } 

itv. will for ever tolerate the systematic abuse to which the majority ; 
ited. If the theory that that abuse will be for ever tolerated should | 8 + SBe Delleves In herseil, in her rights, In Che right : isband 
lelusion and some ‘able editor’ should find his person violently | in the rightsof her young child, Zara, with an ardent, unselfish, religious 
led, he would possibly also find that a jury of the period, with sundry faith. In the contrast of these two characters vou | ill the drama; 
the party of ignorance’ on it, would declare that the abuse of assault | and it must 1 nfessed that th rast is draw . wit! 


ess than the abuse of assertion. <A ‘reform’ in that much of ¢ jour- ee 


sm’ would follow toa certainty: for the epicene gentry never let their coe RIRERO 9 Eanee sscaeoognteah : al ecm 
rases put them in peril or their syllables interfere with their safety— | man. She fought the last batUles for The Ning 4 she preserves thet 


en they are aware of it.” purity the radit s, the phan : i : 
If this threat is carried out, **the loud lament and dismal miserere ” of | 207 SHE ts B chara ee a es ee 
Republican editors undergoing their chastisement will fill the land, for cares Omly for greats aa He is : 7 a: ae 
e is hardly one who does not occasionally use uncivil language towards she is courage itself, _— = +s Receapnerer eta 5! 
le factors in the country.” But then the process will hardly giv the caus Ss s ready scend t <M \ 
Democrats a majority at the polls. We commend the Argus articl toinette. 5 -_ a ; ” y : 
perusal of those who are puzzled by the constancy with which the | "°': wt _— . Pace ae ees ; 
North remains Republican a Se 
It is imposs . s, W 
; om are very numerous. S the follow tt f Ulyria 
DAUDET'S ‘ROIS EN EXII transport Paris. very re half 
Parts, Nov. 28, 1879 touching and half L sa Bee 





i to me that in * Jack,’ which is so far his best novel—even bette mean the & :' , 
‘eciation, than ‘ Froment et Risler ainé’—Daudet had at- | “85 @!Ways ready | ee ee mae 
hecome a sort of French Dickens. There is a vein of hu- | @ " ae : . 
v, of tenderness, of love for the poor, the despised, the suffering, in has the sam | nas Qi a ‘ het 
J * which was very charming and very peculiar. But M. Daudet ha agian : : 
1 his manner. lie has become less human ind more Pa Islan, vais :™ : : cae 
nself calls his ‘ Kings in Exile,’ on the title-page, a ‘‘ roman pari- dent. In his « | , Wil : V appearance, Lis Unk 
Paris is indeed essential to his new heroes. In the present work he hair, his violet pxgion 
" 1 1 - ‘ 1 st xs SS | - ) 
I idertaken to show what becomes of the fall n potentates of the w mld 4 
e whole world, in this terrible crucible of Paris. It was a bold attempt. — i P ae: Os ; oA] pCY | a , 
We Parisians are somewhat 6/8 in respect to kings and emperors in exile eee Se ree eee - a ; “. ‘ : 
in disguise ; but it was not easy to deseribe their lives without writing | °° mae ~~ ; : 2 
lora pamphlet, Daudet was obliged to choose types, and he has ce é . : : Y 
pended to these types stories which are here familiar to all His work | 2 ae ee Bs ons ; | ae 
would have been hardly worth noticing if it had been nothing better than a Hugo ny I terskagdh gf eae Aner tama ee), 
llection of articles put together from the /vgaro. We have our daily hk oe ow ssn nga ap . ao agmscncngs 
nu of scandals. We recognize very well the characters of the needhaninss anaiuecogks. estas Py 
the initials of the newspapers. Everybody knows the princes whom | P'7* eh : om 
Daudet alludes to here and there, but it seemed difficult to construct a a ; 7 ia 
lrama of scandals which are only fit to amuse a club for an evening — esi 
What Daudet has really meant to show and to paint is the contrast be- The most P , ia , 
t n the princes who believe in themselves and those who no longer | ~ ws ” nahn peels oad ? - — sae 
b-lieve in themselves. It is immaterial whether they are or are not in o . dee aendeae 1a ieasagidiceat Soe ey, ssa 
exil There are great kings and emperors sitting on their thrones who | ° t his | r a5 ila i -- : v0 
not believe in their own royal or imperial mission, who have no struggie is the s sa \ “gs: AIS Is prot the Queen, OY 
narchical faith or creed, who play their part without understanding Elyse \ g , es ’ ‘ : a re 
without believing init. They are actors ; and it is wonderful to s m nal , : y y in Paris 





ee 
; : il . : nam vis is as yr: he « s fo 
how much interest most princes and sovereigns have taken in actors and dg 
ee ee Sg alae nothing but 1 v: he deals Ss, res s, revolu- 
ictresses, Chev feel instinctively that there is a certain sort of bro- #5 = : , 
} : PT ‘ . . . t S le < nts ex iw has 4 ' 
therhood between them. They also are on the stage, and they also lik , ' i 
: : .s 3 ‘ s l f ‘ ri \ { A iw "ace, 
become men again behind the scenes. Daudet’s title ought te be, not Prin j j 
‘is a react ae , : sigus his ! He is lt 1 Prince; a very easy 
Kings in Exile,’ but kings who don’t believe in themselves. To such 5 Z ; . 
' 5 : . task with such prin su s Paris, and with s in ally as 


kings, of course, like the hero of the novel, the Prince of Illyria, exile is 





; oe . P % S Sen . " she is 1 daugt of Israel, who ful- 
a terrible trial, and exile in Paris a most dangerous experiment. They , : : 
Gnd +] eon ‘ sailed : . “ite fils her mission in dishonoring the sons of men, especially when they ar 
nnd themseives in the most revolutionary citv in the Worid, a city where “e ve i I } 
5 ial P ; VA , , " We : Christians. She is a sort partie f Tom Levis, and finishes what 
ry stone speaks of some insult offered to royalty Che Prince of Il- ‘ ; 
. — , : pa, . ve | he has begun Thev are both vultures. And what prin lil eXlle or not 
lyria, who is a Slav, a child in character, a sensual youth, finds himself | (* “~ 5" : : . , 
] . , . . 3 in exl as not had his vultures ? When you hea f such or such a one 
one day stranded in this Paris. He has no longer any duties; he has ain : 


. ‘ . ? 
eta Tae m ; "gh . » os arriving in a citv Vou can name at onc®, almost with ‘tainty, the vul- 
only vices and instincts. To him a revolution has been a deliveranes ee 


He plunges at once into the abyss. + He is like th 


| hril ll appear with him at the theatres, at the clubs. The world 
before a bril et : , 1 etunid 
li Thi : : 1; +s in all countries has its vultures, who feed on carrion, on weak ana stupi 
liant light. This noisy, deafening, brilliant, smili a; , ve - conc . ' : m Pe | ; 
v] i 1 hj : : : vouth, on inexperienced folly, on hungry passions. 1@ princes oO 
who will turn him and his friends into swine. | ‘ 71 





finance have their vultures as wel as the pri sot the blood 


Sephora is admirably drawn in the book : she does her part with a 
Rois en Exil. Roman Parisien. Par Alphonse Daudet.. New York: F. W. : j; : : 
m serenity ¥ has somethin appalling : s : working for her famliy: 


iste 
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carious home, where the is mn by an individual to whom the following invitation, emanating f . 
LV 4 d n The Prinee, driven almost mad French legation at Athens, was addressed in 1847 : 
i ! ty ike S Me i 0 itess, g ner a . } 1 . - —_— es - 
coy: ‘Come to morrow, whether disengaged or no, and breakfast wit 
mint jueen of her. She despises him, and feels nothing — Patitia. You shall be placed at table beside Mr. Brest, our cons 
fe om she leads, step by step, to that Milo, the first man who saw the beautiful Venus on her antique pedest 
if is, to dishonor When the crisis comes the dis- ne , , | . > 4) ao ( 
: lhe story rehearsed then and there by the’discoverer of the sta 
es not come quite as Sephora wished—the Queen : ; ose Me P : 
; — ¥ Tl fore a numerous company of diplomatists, art-students, and tourists, was s 
hs t more ; hut when he starts for Illyria, to place him- ’ . biel: . . A 
; — eat noted down in subsequent private interviews accorded to M. Douss 
are conspiring for him, Sephora con- : pn kee : . . ' 
piring I i i , . architect by profession, and now author for this occasion only 
7 . ; 
iv too long. vy her means the conspiracy is . : ‘ > : 
g | ? I in ' : p cy documents thus obtained. with additions of drawings executed und 
vere iti friends of the unworthy prince are trie ya court- » . . 
- a oe 1 direction of Mr. Brest—showing the ground-plan and elevation of 
rtial. ! nad ort story is almost too painful, The Queen herself : ‘ — T 
AVES _ 7 ruins which contained the statue—are worthy of attention from a!l [ 
vy divided between he egal duties and het aterns ve, vara, ‘ : ais i . , ; 
5 utiles and her materna! Me whom the question of the Venus of Milo is not irrevocably closed hy 
vVthing 1 r since Christian has dishonored himself—the : ; ac : x 
. ; n 1] some patented invention of theirown. I subjoin the title of M. Doussault ‘ 
V4 s taken by his mother to a great physician eis : . . . lle 
i ; ’ ‘ a, . curious pamphlet,* of which 1 hold a copy, which is wholly at vou ; . 
reatened with blindness : an operation might save him from it, but it ro) 
i | ; al perati n night save him fron i, centiinn M. F. ¢ . 
d endanger his life If he is blind he cannot be king: if the opera Boston. Dec. 13. 1879 
i erformed he will probably dic ‘*Reéegne ou meurs.” ‘The poo =— 7 
ther cannot tnd the strength to sacrifice her child: ‘*Qu’il vive! THE MANUFACTURE OF OUTRAGES. 
i ve!” And there is the end of a race. The Princes of Illyria will - n r 
: : lo tue Eprtor or THe Nation : . t 
Isappeat thers will occupy their plac ] : 
i rer - . . e J af 
The hook is sinculariy clev: it te full of life, 1 have. of cours Sir: The following paragraph, cut from the coluinns of the New York 
nly touched a few points. There would be much to criticise in Daudet’s Tribune a week or more ago, is going the rounds very general; 
oe er ee Oe Sas —— 
style He is in literature what our * impressionists ” are in painting ; he Northern country Republican press : 
s sketchy: is dese riptions make you think of the wonderful drawings “The exodus of the negroes from the Southern States to Kans 


of the new school. But drawings are not pictures. They want finish ; | attributed by a correspondent of the leading English journal to th: 

: heard-of cruelties and oppressions to which they are subjected by 
planters. An instance of the atrocities is cited. A respectable colo 
man went to Kansas at the beginning of the exodus, worked dilizé 
We live so rapidly that sketches are perhaps enough for us. The school saved money enough to buy a little building plot, built a hut, 
of Zola produces such horrnble novels that it is something to find one | back to Mississippi for his wife and family, and was seized, dragged f1 
the house, and both his hands were cut off ! He was then told, with fi 
ful oaths, to ‘go to Kansas now and work for your family and make 
fortune The poor maimed man has returned with his wife and litt 
believe in themselves A king, a minister, a priest, a servant of the | ones. Another instance is even more heartrending. A young man w! 
people, must understand himself. He cannot divide his life into two | after working hard in Kansas for some months, laid by $100, went back 
to marry and fetch his bride. The very night after his marriage he wa 
dragged from the house, both hands and arms were cut off above t 
elbows. and he was left to bleed to death.” 


they seem to have no durability ; they are mere instruments : they ought 


ot to be the end. Still, I would not find too much fault with Daudet. 


ich, afte leaves a strong, healthy impression. This impression is 


clear: the ** kings in exile” are poor creatures who have ceased to 


parts, and believe that he can think differently on the stage and behind 
the scenes. Kings and princes must be in earnest, as well as soldiers or 


priests. We do not allow a bishop to forget his see ; we cannot allow a 








public man to forget his public character. A deep moral lies hidden Now, on its very face this whole statement is so palpably a lie t! 
inder the frail and colored envelope of these ‘* Kings in Exile,” a moral wonders at the 7ribune’s consenting to give it an appearance of authenti 
which can be applied to all human beings : for we are allof us “kings in | PY reproducing it. Think of a man with both hands cut off preser 
exile,” and, to use the beautiful words of Lamartine, ing physical strength sufficient to travel from Mississippi to Kansas : and ’ 
strangest of all, that in these days when the newspaper man is alive ev: A 
= eer ee where for items, no one chronicled his journeyings ! Where is the p: 
maimed man now ? If he was to be found in Kansas, anywhere 
( nee any time, could it be doubted that the Stalwarts would have overlooked 
JOY) espe mdence. the opportunity to make votes by putting him on the political platform 
= as a spe tacle in every closely-contested State ? In face of such ar £ 
POPULATION IN TIIE UNITED STATES. bition Blaine and Chandler would have been nowhere. gut there hav 3 
been, according to the English correspondent, two such horrible cases 3 
fo tHe Eprror or Tre Nation : mutilation. Prudently, in the second case, the victim was allowed ’ 
Sir: In connection with a paragraph in your last issue touching the | die ; but if a single person, ‘ntelligent enough and with a will to write t i 
undeveloped resources of the United States, permit me to call the atten- | the press, actually knew of such a transaction, does it stand to reason ; 
tion, especially of your English readers, to the article ‘‘ America” in the | that an occurrence which throws all the Chisholm and Dixon outrag > 
Encyclopedia Britannica.’ After a careful estimate it arrives at the into the shade, would escape investigation, and that its details would 1 
conclusion that, ‘‘if the natural resources of America were fully devel- | have been read throughout the land ? 
oped, it would afford sustenance to 3,600,0°0,000 of inhabitants.” W hil What, then, is the object, and what the political morality, of intelli 
the United States contains only a little more than one-fourth of the area | gent editors who give place in their columns to such calumnies against 
of North and South America, it has nearly one-third of the arable land. , the people of one section of the Union? The answer is sufficiently ob J 
If, then, the estimate of the ‘ Britannica’ be correct, the natural resources | vious. W 
of the United States, fully developed, are capable of sustaining a popula- New York, December 8, 1879 
tion of nearly 1,200,000,000—equal to the present estimated population ing 
f the globe This “ story ” first appeared in the London Daily News 
This estimate ms extravagant until we remember that even such a | Weeks ago in a letter from Mr. Allen, the Secretary of the British 
population would give us but three hundred and sixty-four persons tothe Anti-Slavery Society, who said it had been sent him by “a friend’ 
square mile, while England to-day has about three hundred and | in Kansas. He believed it and commented on it with proper horro1 
ry-nine JosIAH STRONG. We marked it for notice at the time, but subsequently overlooked 
a it. Of course, apart from its intrinsic improbability, the failu ‘ 
: of the Stalwart papers to take it up is fatal to it. <A colored 
THE VENUS OF MILO. man with two hands lopped off would have been worth any mon 
To tHE Et or Tue Narion : in the late canvass, and would be used all this winter to prevent 
In the interest of the public I claim your courtesy to make discussion of the currency question and throw discredit on civil- 
oa 
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orm and justify the gerrymandering of this State in pre t 
the Presidential election. In faet, he would | ( 
r all sorts of purpos Mr. Blaine would n r let him out of his 
h ind Mr. Conkling would carry otograph ds the tral , 
ld produee him in debate to ‘st » Ben Hill One of the ry n 
rkable things in the evolution of ry s that each - : 
Stalwart paper is getting to have its own ** murders,” and to keep 
nt about * murders ” discovered by rivals. I} use made of the ‘ . 
(‘hisholm case by the Tribune was, in fact, fat to Vy cou bination " 
the business. —Ep. NATION. 
j Sir: If 
‘o THE Eprror oF Tue Nation: MANSION, | 


Sm: I have been a pretty constant reader of your paper for a long gy ; 
ne, and agree with most of its views, so I rarely feel called upon to Shriver | 
vrite letters about its utterances, as I see a large fraction of the great itil 
\merican people are in the habit of doing. But one such letter, which I . tag : 
ve just read for the first ime, though you published it several weeks |, & Rie! nies . P 
go, seems to need a little response. ne a 
Though I do not live in Maryland, I have many friends and nnec- | q& a _ G 
ns in that State, and spend a certain amount ol time In it every year, i he D 
esides having constant advices from its most conservative portions. I 9.) oy 
ave long been of the opinion that in States farther South political out-  * 
ages have freque ntly oceurred, ind I have thought it not unlikely th “* A os + 
1 some cases they might have decided elections ; but the total absence of | ° Mr. i 
e ( idl \ 
inything of the sort from my observation and experience in Maryland had | Gary hj 
ide me adopt various ingenious theories to explain the cause of the dif- | on the sturnp was m 
ference. The fact of orderliness was too obvious to be questioned. nature, ana eve ywh 
[ was more than astonished to find in a recent copy of /larper’s Weekly om ar riage = # 
ne of Nast’s sulphurous cartoons which was calculated (b: skilful use | th ae ~ ast M 
f one or two trivial incidents, real or supposed) to give the impression of the m t 
that a reign of terror existed in this quietest of States ; and now it seems | & Prejudice wa 
that your correspondent writing from New York has devoted his energies sii taal . 
the same work. Ido not know what may be the eff f such repre- So much sal 
sentations on others, but they have cast discredit for me on the whole | newspaper. As t 
batch of Southern outrage reports. When men place one State in a wron impheation (ing 
light, what certainty can [ have that they are not iting every other in | have ensured t 
the same way when their ends can be served thereby ? groes ” | prev 
Suppose there was a disturbance at Elkridge Landing, do not su view Ip } 
things continually occur in cities like New York and Philadelphia during | having si 
exciting elections ? Men must change their nature, or grow much wiser, having anv k 
before these election rows entirely cease in any State. Your correspondent’s ; wl Mr. &§ 
letter is based apparently on no other foundation of fact than this prob- | was Y 
ably overrated incident, which seems to be littie known in the State where | rey 
it occurred ; yet he proceeds to make broad charges about intimidation in | before t] 
Maryland, which, I have no doubt, are essentially untrue. He asserts tl tl 
Anne Arundel! County is systematically ‘‘roughed ” at every el n, so ( M 
that a four hundred Republican majority is annually changed into a ( 
larger Democratic majority; but he takes good care not to touch upon \ 
fact that almost the only palpable evidence of ‘** roughing” at the last An \ 
election was the murder at the polls of a white Demo { by i. colored that ev 
Republican. Again, he omits to tell us how it comes to pass that Talbot S70 
County (in sight of Anne Arundel) often gives Republican majorities of | b 


from four toa dozen. Can it be that the Democratic leaders prefer 1 contes : 
yovers 


buy or bull-doze four hundred 


lieve that all the weak-kneed Radicals have gathered In a singk inty ? | 1 \ 


If a mass of Republican voters operates as a magnet for savage Democra- | had armed 
tic bull-dozers, why is not their attention turned effe ( » t lo . 
Western-shore counties, where colored majorities still seem to prod \ 

their supposed natural effect ? The statements will not bear exat 

from any point of view, and, further, it is proverbially hard to cor 


man against the evidence of his own senses 
I am not a bigoted partisan nor a blind admirer of the Souther - \ 


racter. I often offend my friends of that section by my plain speaking ~ 


bout their faults. But the worst possible way t nvin 

he errs or sins is to rail at him as a monster of villany, and i 

crimes which he knows (and knows you know) he t mmitted. It 

true that Southerners, like children, are under the dominion cf t pas 
sions to a greater extent than a Northern 1 i y M y 


| have often been both amused and shocked to s yw some ult 
significant trifle would transport a man who was gen y s 


my 


wise and well-balanced. They are altog 
thing done on impulse in the category of unavoidable accidents. B t | ¢ 
is only fair to say that the greater number of these ex ions do n . 
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i tents into the Democratic ranks. 
3 Many portions of the South are thinly settied, and in such region 
ilways find ‘ | d-a-blow” sort of society, as will be seen int 
Wesvern States, a th hours’ ride of Philadelphia, a Rep 
in sirongi i 
1. In y ecting Democratic negroes from the assaults or insults 
Republican negroes the whites would f equently be drawn into conflir 
their superior courage generally made them victorious. Thes 
l vere set down as outrages, pure and unadulterated 
Owing to the comparative immunity which negro criminals ha 
urt officers more especially with the juries of the carpe 
I ib there were rreat many instances of personal violence by tl 
s, and the whites were in an apprehensive state. Hence persons 
re rather apt k with their own hands that redress which they 
MW law would not afford. Unfertunately, too, their apprehensions 
preve their sifting deliberately the evidence against the person 
\ | 1 th yeance Was dl ed 
6. The negroes known by those well acquainted with them not 
r g value to an th, and the vere easily to be found among then 
who would swear what unserupulous and designing persons wish¢ 
i. Bei impre 1 with t ] of the existence of this mysteriou 
Ku ven the truthful in their testimony were inclined to magn 
mito lmy ines nimp it things, and to connect incidents w] h ha 
no real connection. Ilow far this « vo may be shown by the famuiia 
illustration that it has not been n since the Puritans of Massachusetts 
n such testimony were burning as witches helpless old women 
8. The many occasions in which a given crime at the South is pi 
sented to the Northern public, each time perhaps in a different form, beg 


in impression « 


Trequen 


v of occurrence which is far from accurat 


9. Perhaps the greatest source of ‘‘ Southern outrages ” is the imag 
ion of Republican political orators and editors. This has been so 
quently pointed out in the col 


myself witl 





th giving a ret 


the Natio 


nt instance. \ 


} 1] + , 
that 1 will conte 


man named Parr, being 


Binghamton, N. Y., wrote to the /tepud/ican, a newspaper of that city 
that a man named Bodeman, who wasa R publican candidate for the off 
of sheriff in Putnam County, Fla., had been warned to withdraw ; tha 
vot doing this, he had been murdered ; that he (Parr) and two Northe 
men—W im. Clarke, a plumbe ‘of Jacksonville, Fla. and J. M. Adams, liis 
hookkeeper—were upon the coroner’s jury, from which they were finally 
ejected for refusing to bring in a false verdict. He went into the great- 
st detail, and gave, with an air of pret ision, the date of the ele ion 
g the 6th of February, 1879. He also said that, at an election held i 
Jacksonville, March 4, 1879, with a black population of six thousand, th 
Republicans were only allowed three hundred votes. The following mat 
was sent in refutation : As to the murder, the office of sheriff is n 
elective in Florida, No election took place in February. A mass-meet- 
ig was held at Pilatka, the place where the occurrence took piace, ana 
the whole thing was denied by the citizens. Wm. Clarke came out in a 
lett to a Jacksonville paper and denied any knowledge of the matter : 
that he had not been in Pilatka for three years, and had never been upot 
ry in his life. His bookkeeper, Adams, did the same. As to the 
Jacksonville election there was none in March, and at the one nearest 
t date the Republicans eleeted their entire ticket. Judge Randall, 
Chief-Justice of Florida and a Republican, wrote to the Binghamton 
pea] lenied Vet ti 


. . 7 »7 
The pap said Parr was a reiiaovte 


man, and 


en- in refined arguments based upon the ethics of American politics, t} 
1} mptation to use them, or to allow their use, was very great But t 
lhempiovinent 1 phvsic il injury o pain, or of other violence: . has I 
tolerated by them asa community. As to the frauduient practices 
I « t seek to excuse them on the part of the Democrats by pointing 
\ i kept the Republicans in power for ten years, and which ga 
t a Presi in “76, but will merely say that in their practical eff 
he elections they are more than counterbalanced by the fal 
J sW cin’ negro voters who are not of age, or are non-resident 
re- entitled to regis 
hu 2. Northern people do not understand upon any other theory th 
hl} f violence how negroes can vote the Democratic ticket, whereas t 
sa very simple one. The patronage of the State government 
‘ was, of course, absorbed by carpet-baggers and their rings All coul 
n | | ovided for, and so there was the usual dissension. The De 
; erats, taking advantage of the real good feeling which often exists |] 
tween the whites and blacks, and also of that affection of the employ: 
for th ployer which is so well understood by Republican admi 
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fa s it he she 
i ( s il t oll s 
I i n iit ! i! (y Tht riicui 
= I nea ana 1 ‘ t , 
y i ile ! { } f me} 
the Il l Val his te 
} eak to the heart. 
r her phys g icoustics and esthetics 
: tud s it must » be borne in mind that 
cl Oo b embers of an orchestra. Some | 
8 eachers or composers, and othe rif 
Instru makers will find revealed the acoustic iWs 
I i ] iin their slow nd labori 
by wl 1 the irse of time, good wind and string ins 
ere prod !, and they will be al o continue these experim 
I tine sand means, gaining the DV as oI 
ita 1 t Uturis by | i tu irtificial se ti Q 
} ncons , iral selection of the vegetable world at larg 
LCcil ! don ry titi na v ed plants ind flowers ( 
rs their turn, will learn to their encouragement that mus 
el la ul it | S passed thi on rious phases of d 
itt t ~ ind that they. t refore, need not | af 
ss their id necessary, in a new form, however much they 
nsulted 1 by ignorant grumblers who imagine that mus 
. ivota ies of fixed laws. which must nev be transgres 
s, again, will becon ss partisan and violent when they ha 
grasped the idea that the notions about genial melody, intellig 
ny i} pared cist Is, and mn instrumentation are all ma 
retati ulture, and ha in course of time undergone a great 
itions; that nour whole modern system of scales, harmo 
1m and minor modes is not irrevceably based on any laws of 1 
nece fated y the anatomical structure of the ear (thus ex 
possible musi systems More important than any of theze poi 
llowin sideration : A great many questions relating to 1 
heory and wsthetics are still involved in great darkness. What 
ed Lo s them is a 1} irate observations and facts 
i ( l t! ‘ ent nt went. trainer Y Sif ns, ve? 
il etl 
M M d ** Dinoral for her second appearans 
nd g yrilliant success which she so richly d 
ver début i - ! ila.’ All the tact and gr su 
if artisis M M ion and Sig. Galas ire i 
1\ 1 aud ‘ ( the insipid and tediou al ( 
k | Dino sia libretto of all the absurd subjects wl 
p delighted in sel ng for their music, the n 
ilous. The 1 s utterly devoid of interest rit, or char 
f} It t xplain why so worthless an opera | not disay 
y rom the per t stage Wi could not | iva higher « ny a 
M M t than by saying that she really ceeded in insp 
j rest in the ant of the dolef roine Phe piece de résista 
3 Lt eo ! ‘Shad Song.” wl h sl rendered with wond 
y. S Galassi was an exce t JT nd Signor Runci 
! the great pains he took in lending something like g 
ld to the vapid part of Co fine On Monday Mlle. Mari 
ed n with the same cast 1 Sonnambula,” and excited 
-A pianist of unusual rif de her appearan be fe 
7 udience i otherwise w é ting concert given | 
Society, in Steinway Hull, on Saturday last. Miss Anna B 
( ed her first musical education in this city from Mr. Max P 
Ferdinand yon Int eft t ountry about four years ag 
nising child 3 re ned an accomplished artist, having st 
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ind ‘ : Prin | vas brought ul ul 1e@ Stand- 
3 lav, Mr. Clay lu e i wehestra 1 so 
house was crowded, and the opera met with a very fair reception. | 
< ilt to judge f t ‘st nights per! rance how far it will prov 
ss. part ila { musi ipon which tt must sta dl « libin tt 
g 1, Is ol M sth ng hardly enables one to eriticis () 
irse | i s } Indians i ! " ran it is 
xhiy p wna l rt mu th . man rs in I 
LIStla t] Ca Ing t ind V 1 ) y hea mnVvo 
ngs whist Lint! - rg id ont one-arm Lsoldi rs - 
gans. Mr. Clay has, in lways wri is music f 1usical peo- 
tl rain fo eral pul id su i fa ite song S 
\ t L che } Mountain sid is, aft ull the years if s bee 
7, chiefly a favorite am 198 All this bein ceded at 
e outs th is no question that Princess Toto” the work of a 
1pos f creat skil { taste, or that it is full of beauties which en- 
) ong run. Th ruses a ill strong and effective, and sev- 
ul of tl l sung b P. Do yan Pri ( Toto v VY charming 
| ing and singing w ry unequal. Mr, IL. C. Campbell, as Dor 
il are n I sf 1, a gradu of Niblo’s, where he has been sing- 
g opera-bouffe airs in ‘* Enchantment.” Heh nly a tolerable voice, 
d a merely tolerable voice will not do for the part It is unnecessary to 
iticise his ge, as he made little or no effort to act Miss Braham 
k the art of 7vfo; she has an excellent voi and acted witl 
spirit Miss Jarbeau, who seems te equal to greater things, took 
f he uttendant 1 I] ind Mr. W 1 made Prince Ca vel decid- 
ly a sin Mr. Paul as a sham Indian was an immense hit: indeed, 
e Indian | t of ( pel vas perh p t] l ot he evening 
Princess Toto” mav be described . psychological extravaganza. Th 
ot turns upon t mnem i as of tI rineess, who, with the best 
tentions in the world, cannot remember anything, and consequently 
ts on the impulse of the moment. Of ise this affords the opportu- 
tv for a good many amusing situations, but Mr. Gilbert has not made 
e libretto as funny as his performances in * Pinafore” had led us to 
pect. Hing Porti for instance, is intended to be funny through the 
congruity between his roya rve of decorum and the situations into 
hich he is forced. But (at least, as represented | Montgomery) he 
was not very mical. With an oy n by a compose) 
Mr. Clay tandi: ywever, the libretto f secondary import- 
nee. The chief thing is the music, and the reception with which this 
( nsatu VW ini ost lial. P) cess Toto dal ng 
in in Eng izurs well for its future her 
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and it fails utterly. He errs in implying that the fame of Arn ’s earlic 
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0 yudg i sham sen en hat w ps becau 
! spare André may rear a superfluous pillar that 
I n his 1} ) is hi m ory, sincerely and f 
sts It is t to b idured that an ne sh 1 
the monument of infamy whi \r t built f 
The writ mav not intend t task of re 
my one would be bold enough for tha Ye rN 
traits, by exaggerating his p wations, and shad 
ch eter, the grapher takes uttitude and | 
apologist Arnold’s dominant qualities were t] 
ous, brave, profuse. He lacked, howev h 
discipline His qualiti trolled him, they 
him Ilis courage was always reckless, his a 
\ is passion for di iv hu 1 him tato 
Besides, he was vindictive inionated, and \ 
t the best the W ( rmayv b | li | 
by the circumstances which it fails to control. T 
ple elements offers no psychological p li Its 
strength: its faults irs 1es Ther . | 
balancing motives, tracing how far the mind imp 
what conflict of imagined duties it decided wron 
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quick in his self-opinion, the only doubt about 
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Arnold should betray his country. It cannot be di: 
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Hous \ ! 1 the dir nd st } 
G I] St 1 Hou Mount Vernon in Virgi 
} l is a V h | a, | 1 
! ha] o I hoo lakes no atte) 
! i ? 1 = li . r ar inv yd 
i ms ot then \ itty a Int ¢ { 
’ < l o thos yi l { 
x t iriay id t ited I ie Later 
M = hou Katonah 1d the Morris mansiot 
Alexun iH | s hou I (rrange n this city 
} ofellow’s house, ** somewhat ba from t 
it Cambridge, together wit r dwellings and groups 
ind, unfortunately, some interior views Che subject is becom 
Mh V | dy not to Mh xX ‘ ll \ t} il tery n 
ributes ’ to well-known fan s. But of course this grow 
‘Modern P x1” arrives, and the villas and mansions 
ist forty years, which may be roughly classified as hideous, less 
3 id simply unremarkable. b ne the theme of eulogy. Pro 
deseribed the book sufficiently. Its value is rather as a seri 
ips of fami istory than it iy other way. The woodcuts ar f 
iffe ent degrees rf FoOodTIES som seem to be taken di ect fron 
rraphs, others are f: lrawings, probably. All, no doubt, are of 


irs. Hemans’s popular poem, ‘‘ The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” 
1 by Lee & Shepard, is printed in the usual Christmas style, on on 
f the page, and with as many i lustrations as possible (sixteen to 1 
~ so that a number ol the pict ires seem to be f doubtful appli i 
Between the *‘stern and rock-bound coast” of the poem and t 

vellow sand of the reality the designer has not hesitated to de- 

the poet, and has stated in three separate pictures her conviction 

there are rocks in the poem, whatever one finds at Plymouth. Thi 

tlon gets com} licated, however, in th picture representing the May- 





ere’s a black crag 


distance of no geographical verity. In general the designs are of 
wticular value or interest, but the engraving is simple and good. 
The Yo-Semit rom the same publishers, is the title of a poem, by 


e Bruce. of fourteen stanzas, containing more exclamations and 
tement than significance We are troubled about the first two stan- 


icate, within them or else- 
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Yo-Sem vhich ha been reprod 1 by the Moss pl - 
graving process. It is evident that the book-illustration of the futu 
ill be more and e frequently of this sort. It is time that the artists 
vho like to furnish designs for books (and we wish thev all did—or all the 
g nes, at least) be in to col fi ( = ( i mdi og 
ecessary to produ ood « In thes t etures th posi 
lis nea \ wway { Wiaivs FL i WAVS a Ist! it y 
annot i} the wav 1n i y 1 l i i it 
vaterfalls and rainbows are represent Let th d take a k 
agnifving-glass to almost any tree, and he v nderstand our meaning. 
{/most any. we have id. The I I \ dra 
nieces 
Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s * Art in Ay ea: A Critical | Historica 
Sketch’ (Harper & Bros.) is divided into six chapters. of which the first 
deals wilt early American art: tl thre following are each enti- 
tled ** American Painters (1828-1878) ": the fift has sculpture for its 
subject, and the last considers the ** Present Tendencies \merican 
Art.” There is no attempt to give biographical accounts of artists, 


Even the dates of birth and death are not given, except in a few 
instances in the course of the essay. The bcok is simply an account 
of what strikes the author as most noteworthy in the past history of 


the fine arts in this country, and he has cast it all in the form of a con- 


tinuous narrative. In this way readableness is secured at the expense 
of ease of reference, and also at the expense of positive clearness of state- 
ment: for, if exigencies of space allow only ten lines inal] to the work of 


one artist, and if the ¢ ssay-style ad pte d requires the remarks upon that 


painter or sculptor to flow pleasantly on, and lead easily into what is to be 
said about another, then the author must have a very clear sense of what 
he wants to say about each, unless content to produce a mere parlor-tabl 
book without character or significance. There is still another and even 


greater difficulty in the way of success in such an undertaking as this : 


the practical impossibility of maintaining an even tone of criticism 
The men to be talked about are alive and at work, thev are the auther’s 
contemporaries and among them are his friends: inany of his ideas upon 
art and his conclusions as to relative merit and standing have come from 
conversation with them ; it is simply impracticable to sum up the record 
of the life and work of one’s neighbor and comrade with the coolness 
and impartiality of mind which are difficult to preserve even in the dis- 
cussion of the arts of other times and lands. 

For these reasons our expectations are not large when we take up a 
book like the present one Of necessity, it is to be compared with the 


more ephemeral books of the year. But, as it is examined, it proves to 


be more judicious im its tone and more sound in its conclusions than was 


to be expected, or than the magazine articles out of which it is made wy 
seemed at the time. 


would, perhaps, be out of place in so brief a summary. 


Actual blame or strongly depreciatory language 
Where so few 
words can be given to each artist the worst ought not to be said about 
him, because full explanation is impossible. The author had to limit his 
fault-finding to suggestions that all is not as it should be, rather than 
to say boldly that things are as they should of be. And in this difficult 
labor of proportioning praise and implying blame we find that Mr. Benja- 
min has done well, and has shown some power of delicate discrimination 
and soundness of judgment. The book is a model in its material and 
make-up. Especially good is the paper, the same throughout, for full- 
page cuts and letter-press, smooth but not too glossy, and of an excel 
lent tone. The woodcuts are of all degrees of merit, like the work they 
represent. 

‘Landscape in American Poetry,’ by Lucy Larecom, which the Messrs. 
Appleton issue, is well enough explained by its title, if we add that it 
contains some forty woodcuts from drawings by Mr. J. Appleton Brown. 


engraved by Messrs. Anthony, Linton, Harley, Lauderbach, Bobbett, and 
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} ed f _ brings WW } 
fering tf 1 his *N Vovages, f 1 ( Parry N 
York Rt edg “x s s l { x Is ft H | 
labor, f ed an abi I t of Irving's ‘¢ | 
pier’s 1 ( sam tives, j ! 1 men | 
Wwe ! to gl { i | cin i in Cs \ 
lat Drak Ca lish, Sel ( l Lm ( 
I nd Parry Fy ~ Kaas ) « f 
Nort Vv ar rt g eis in } v tl 
wma esson mM geography { s s t vt 
kept oj * iding proceed But it w ! Mr. King 
would have increased the parents bligation to him by at lea rev) y 
skeleton route-maps. Pictures hay t en W held, and mos 
of good quality. The text fills nearly 600 pages without being t 
type trying to the eyes, 
‘Zigzag Journeys in Europe; or, Vacation Rambles in Historie Lat 
by Hezekiah Butterworth (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), introduces 
youthful reader to the ‘* Zigzag Club,” an association of six ys 
posing the first class in ** Master Lewis's” school, and describes thi 
they took in England and France in th mpany of their teacher during 
their summer vacation, At every important town stories a d rel 
ing to its history or traditions, and the book is profusely illustrated with 
spirited and effective woodeuts many of them full-page illustrations 
The plan is a good one, and is well and entertainingly carried out. As sp 
cimens of the stories told we will menti ‘“*The White Ship, Toan of 
\) Che Wise Men of Gotham,” ** The Story of the Dauphin.” Wi 
note also Tommy Toby's unlucky venture at going a-shooting in Sher- 
wood Forest, in memory of Robin Hood. The inside covers contain good 
clear maps of the countries visited. There seems this vear to be an unu 
sual number of gift books containing elegantly illustrated tales from his 
tory—a gratifying sign of the times. 
Since our notice of * Pocahontas’ in the series called ** Famous Ameri 


leston and Mrs, Lillie Eggleston 
Seelye, and published by Podd, Mead & Co., a new volume has appeared. 


a 
iT ra | 
\ ‘ Db 


ean Indians.” edited bv Edward Egg 


rant and Red Jacket.’ It has been derived from the best sources, 
and for trustworthiness and absorbing interest merits the same commen- 
dation as the previous work. There is an excellent portrait of Brant 

In Susan Coolidge’s ‘ Eyebright* (Roberts Bros.) all the traits of this 
To those familiar with her books, 


Vivacious and careful writer reappear 


and they are many, we need say no more. For ourselves we wish we 
ild chronicle in this one a nearer approach to the ideal child's book 
than was made by its predecessors. That Susan Coolidge has not an ee 


single to her little audience, and seeks not their amusement or profit and 
their applause alone, but is more or less conscious of aiming at parental 
approbation, and gives frequent opportunity for reading between the 
‘Evebright.’ 

The trouble is with the author’s point of view, 
mend that ? 


will read * Eyebright’ with avidity, we shall be told, and we concede it 


We might give numerous instances 


Meantime, girls, and perhaps boys, 


The fifth volume of Miss Alcott’s ‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag’ (Roberts 
Bros.) consists of short stories that have, apparently, appeared elsewhere 
in juvenile periodicals. They are of the class which confirm our distrust 
of such publications as wholesome family reading. Against the unreal 
and sentimental writing in them the child has no protection from mcnth 


to month. Gathered into a volume the judicious parent can avert it 


Andrews. The author, or editor, displays considerable ingenuity in her ' when it is too late.] 
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had something to sav of Mr, Ascott Hop *s at empt to 
(ioose into prose expansively, In Mrs. Clara Doty Bates’s 
( i Lore’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) we have the reverse of this 
\ idin. Silver Locks and the Bears, Tom Thumb, Jack and the beat 
. k, Bluebeard, Little Red-riding Hood, and kindred tales are put into 
| interlarded with Mother Goos« The result justifies us 1 
he original, as in Mr. Hope’s case. Here is a bad specimen, wh 
night have been selected, it is true; but we must keep the stan 
f tl ! ing generat l 
(nv i time there was a man so hideous and ugly 
That! e children shrank and tried to hide when he appeared 
i vere fierce and prominent. his long hair stiff like bristles 
if iture Was enormous, and he wore a long blue beard 
Ile took his name from that through all the country round about him 
d whispered tales of dreadful deeds but helped to make him feared 
Iexts dinary metres require extraordinary pictures to match, and thes 


Mr. R. Caldecott’s * Picture-Book’ is increased by the addition to 
The House that Jack Built” and ** John Gilpin” of ** The Babes in the 
Wood” and Goldsmith’s ‘* Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog” (Rout- 
ledge The Gilpin will probably remain the favorite, and the artist has 
shown a grievous want of taste in treating humorously the tragedy of 


the Babes ; but the Mad Dog is mirth-provoking enough. 


The Print Collector: An Introduction to the Knowledge Necessary 
for forming a Collection of Ancient Prints. By J. Maberley, with an 
Appendix containing Fielding’s Treatise on the Practice of Engraving. 
Edited, with Notes, an Account of Contemporary Etching and Etchers, 
anda Bibliography of Engraving, by Robert Hoe, jr. (New York ; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1879. Square 8vo, 336 pp.)—Maberley’s * Print Collector’ 
was published in London in 1843. It is an essay on the subject of print- 

illecting, as it was in the author's time, and 1s readable, amusing, and 
sugzestive ; so that it is not without its use even now. A much more 
methodical and a very recent treatise, Wilshire’s ‘Introduction to the 
Scudy and Collecting of Ancient Prints,’ includes many and long quota- 
tions from Maberley, whom the later author evidently looked upon as a 
sayer of neat sayings—one who could put things cleverly ; and that is 
about his rank as a writer. His account of the blunders a young collector 
is likely to make, and his complaints of the sufferings to which the 
owner of fine prints must submit when he shows them to his friends, are 
funny, and are also full of hints for those who can take hints. His work, 
apparently reprinted in full, takes up rather more than half of the volume 
before us. Of the Appendix fifty pages are devoted to Fielding’s Treatise 
on the Practice of Engraving, but without the illustrative specimens of the 
original. This is a tolerably full account of the chief processes in use, 
and for the most part clear and intelligible. A far better account of the 


subject might be written or compiled from different sources, but perhaps 


none better exists all ready to the hand. The article ‘‘ Engraving” in 
the new (unfinished) edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is very 
much more clear and on the whole more trustworthy, but is of necessity 
brief. In the multiplication of art-books nowadays a thoroughly satis- 
factory account of all the different ways of preparing originals from 
which to print copies may be looked for any day ; and, meantime, there 
are numerous special treatises on the different processes. The appendix 
includes also a list of Albert Diirer’s engraved work, and one of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. The only reason for the appearance here of these lists 
is that this volume may be bought by persons who have no other books on 
engraving, and who may possibly wish to study the works of those very 
fainous artists without purchasing others ; but this reason seems insuffi- 
cient in view of the cheap little hand-books which now give all this infor- 
mation. Even the ‘Illustrated Biography” series gives in its ‘ Rem- 
brandt,’ at a dollar and a quarter, the list of his etchings; and the Direr 
volume when published will no doubt do as much. 

The editor’s share in this reprint, besides some few notes to the Ma- 
berley treatise, tending to bring down the application of the author's re- 
marks to the present day, is to be found in what remains of the appendix. 
There is mention of a few modern etchers: Méryon, Daubigny, Millet, 


and ten others, besides Turner in connection with * Liber Studiorum.’ In 


the case of some of these, brief lists of well-known works are given, but 
incomplete in a curious way, as if made long ago; thus, of Haden, none 

f fifteen or sixteen exceedingly important etchings of the last three 
vears is named, and under Fortuny the eighteen etchings of the recent 
posthumous set are not alluded to. The tone of criticism is moderate and 
appreciative. The work is closed by a Bibliography of Engraving, which, 
rh incomplete, is sufficiently full to be useful, and is accompanied 
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by very intelligent remarks upon the different books named. It is 
fortunate that the whole book should be disfigured by typographi 
nd t is mo specin the case in this Bibliography, wh 

a hasty glanee shows eight In one paige. Apart from this the book 
ather unusually comely, with good print and paper, and a pleasant 
pearance of care in the manufacture, 

Ly Art hebdomirdacre. S79. (Paris: A. Ballue; New York ; J 
W. Bouton. j)\—L’ Arf, which 1s undoubtedly looked on by the greater num- 
ber of its beyond-seas subscribersas a picture-book, is more accurately 


advanced and almost prophetic record of those critical impressions which 


take form in studios, which flout the fixed opinions of academies, and ar 


the undercurrent going to construct the wsthetics of the future. During 


the current vear this journal has as usual g 


ven free expression to the un- 
compromising views which have been so distasteful to Institute members 
and have planted such uneasy thorns in the arm-chairs of Academicians 
It will none of Ingres, for example. It recognizes in vol. xvi. that fixed 
unrighteousness which was imputed to him by Delacroix—* that radical] 
vice, the absence of heart and soul and reason, of everythinz connected 
with the mortu/ia corda ; that capital defect which leads a man merely to 
satisfy vain curiosity, and make Chinese work—just what he makes, in 
all but the simplicity, which he lacks above all.” It goes to one of the 
insurgent pupils of Ingres, Amaury Duval, for anecdotes; how the scho- 
lars in his atelier were instructed to put on blind-halters when they pene 
trated the Rubens galleries of the Louvre on their way to the Raphaels : 
how the master cried, upon the election of Delacroix to the Academy, 
** Behold the wolf in the sheepfold!”” and how he called upon a student to 
throw open the windows after a visit of Delacroix to see the ‘* Homer,” 
One of the contri- 
butors, Paul Leroi, a realist who feels for Ingres’s successors a hate which 


with the exclamation, ** It smells of sulphur here!” 


Delacroix himself could not have improved upon, satirizes a member of the 
Institute for complaining the other day of Lepage’s ** Les Foins,” when 
the picture was proposed for purchase by the Government, ** that it had in 
it nothing of Ecole de Rome.” 
ministers to the journal’s already lusty hate of Cabanel: refers to that 


The same assistant, in volume xvii., 


artist’s ‘‘impossible portrait of Mr. Mackey,” and cites the acquisition of 
his *‘ Thamar” by the Luxembourg with a “ horrescv referens!” It will 
break few American hearts that 1’Ar/ does not accept the likeness of an 
American millionaire; but it appears, from this distance across the water, 
that its eternal disparagement directed against the painter of the ‘ Flor- 
entine Poet ” is polemical rather than judicial, and that in its comparative 
estimate of that artist and of certain new-comers 1’ Art may be less saga- 
cious in striking the note of the future than it would desire to be. 

The somewhat iconoclastic spirit of the journal is revealed again in its 
protest against iconoclasm. The peace of those respectable institutions 
which pillage the world of sculptured portals and jub‘s with no thought 
but of their own aggrandizement, is rudely shaken by the current series 
of articles on ‘* Vandalism,” with notes, dates, and facts about the hard 
bargains that have been driven; the latest grievance, stated in vol. xviii., 
is the suppression of the Indian Museum at South Kensington. But 
L’ Art is a live force in the matter of constructive as well as destructive 
criticism. It makes it its business to detect the new movements in opinion, 
and it is not often behindhand in the discovery of significant ones, nor 
ungenerous in giving such its effectual support. The merits of certain 
German painters, as Gebhardt and Leib] and Lonbach and Menzel, form 
the greatest discovery made at the late Exposition, and Z’Art has taken 
up these worthies; its vol, xviii. gives a wonderful Holbein-like drawing 
of an old lady’s head by Leibl, and engraves Lonbach’s likeness of Dr. 
Dillinger; vol. xvii. shows an allegory of gluttony incisive enough for 
Diirer—Menzel’s vision of a lady gormandizing at a ball in full dress. 

Alongside of the discoveries of modern excellence which are made and 
bruited in studios go those wayward discoveries of old masters which 
agitate them so madly from time to time ; a few years or months ago it 
was Franz Hals who was unveiled with great pomp as if he had never 
been seen before; afew years before, Hobbema and Van der Meer ; now 
it is Tiepolo who is the ruling passion, and the clever painter of the de- 
cadence is demonstrated like a theorem by Signor Molmenti in vol. xvii. ; 
indeed the illustrations to his article exhibit specimens, of nook-and-corner 
decoration on small seale especially, which prove Tiepolo to have had 
few rivals in the knack of purely ornamental adjustment; but to com- 
prehend Tiepolo, indeed, without the trouble of travelling, we must 
familiarize ourselves with the photographs, not unknown in studios, of 
| some of his Venice work, where emulation of Veronese seems to have been 

exalted and rewarded in him to the very verge of equality. 
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sosjdes the proclamation of inedited Germans, the 


neh into French celebrity certain merits of English art and Amer 

rt. The analysis of American painting belongs to past volumes of 
if, and we have duly noticed it ; that of English painting has been 
ved into the present year. Apart from the complacent mistakes i 

ture always to be expected of F1 hh ¢ cs Oppy rO 

I 15, ** David applied is tit Leighton’s *‘ Eastern Slinger,’ 

The Stage-Office ” to E. A. Abbey’s scene of British officers cajoled 
triotic American lady), the notices of both branches of Anglo- 

: yntribution were discerning and thorough It has o rred t 
a difference is obvious in the treatment of the two nat $s. the 
either of which has until now obtained serious Continental r r- 


We could fully express this difference only at a great length, and 
only by multiplied citations ; but what we fancy is discernibl 
summarized in little space. In the treatment of the Amer.can 
it—and we are thinking now of the Gazeffe as well as of L’ Are 
is a sudden yielding to astonishment, an obvious incredulity of 
| proceeding out of Nazareth ; and the reiterated con pliments have 


flattering air of conviction and almost of mortification. In treatin 
English exhibit, though the reiterated compliments are not wanting 
re is a drawing-room manner, a sense of obligation, a suspicion of 
inion overpowered by policy, which is not reassuring in criticism. This 
ntrustworthiness clings to all the Paris reviews, though throughout Du- 
ranty’s articles in the Gazette there is much poking of fun, in the old 
French style, and, in 1’. 
Mr. Watts’s * 
lislike of English gold spandrels for water 


irt, Tardieu saves appearances by his honest blows 
symbolic pictures,” and De la Tour comes out with frank 
color effects, and of Mr. Gre- 
rory’s water-color saints, 


Despite this occasional assumption of doughty 


indor, the tone towards British art is transparently labored and man- 


red, with a constant parade of the virtue of magnanimity ; but this is 


ir reading of the whole tenor ofa course of articles, and plenty of pas- 
siges could be found that would seem to conflict withit. It is not of 
ich remote consequence as might seem, on our assumed theory that 
subscribers here do not read the journal ; reviewers read it, and the can- 
lid recognition of American success in Z’Arf has been spread about by 
ur press, until an evident strengthening of confidence or pride in native 
rt has ensued in the art-supporting class. 

For the department in which this excellent review is supposed to ad 
lress itself most successfully to its foreign patrons, the gallery of etch- 
ings and rare cuts, there has been a sufficiency of good things in the past 
three quarterly numbers. Rajon’s etching of Bonnat’s portrait of Victor 
Hugo; Koepping’s of the lovely portrait of a young maiden, by Rem- 
brandt, in the sa/on carré of the Louvre ; and that from Le Blani’s pic- 
ture of ‘* Rochejacquelin ” in the last Salon, with woodeuts from Duez’s 
triptych and Gervex’s ‘* Return from the Ball,” are in the last quarter ; 
during the year there have been noticeable plates in aqua-fortis after 
Ribot’s * St. Sebastian ” in the Luxembourg, by Monziés: after Dela- 
croix’s ** Tasso in the Mad-house,” by Flameng: after Lepage’s “‘ Octo 
ber,” or the potato-gatherers, by Le Couteux ; and after Jules Dupré's 
‘*Hay-wagon,” by Chauvel. The quality of the illustrations improves on 
the whole rather than deteriorates, and the general vivacity and merit 
of a splendid enterprise are constantly asserted with living force. We 
need hardly reiterate our opinion that in taking up the British notion 
of a quarterly, the French have wonderfully bettered their instruction. 
No literary quarterly was ever so splendid a mirror of current litera- 

We are glad that 
American approval is one of the props on which the periodical depends, 
f a still mor 
liberal list of American subscriptions going to the support of the artists, 


or 


ture as this artistic quarterly is of contemporary art. 
and, in present international conditions, should approve 


writers, and publishers who create the work and now keep it up in times 
f commercial straitness. 


The Evolution of Man. 


£ Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny. From the German of Ernst 
Haeckel. 2 vols. 12mo. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. Pp 
xxxviii. 464 and xviii. 504; many ents and colored plates.)—Since this 


treatise reached our table we have seen a paragraph in one of our leadin 
scientific periodicals regretting that there was no English version of 


great German naturalist—so little known does this very timely 


eptable translation appear to remain. Haeckel does not n 
summer seaside reading in any language ; even advanced ys} 


some terms of his own invention to master be 


stand him : and to read him intelligently in 
familiarity with German. as well as some s 
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i 5] | b4 pages - tl irase refers to the dithyraml ot to the epinikian odes. Ag 
S ( P] rivil | batt ne weuries a litt f almost unvarving laudation of 
‘ \ jot V O Greek poets continued through nine hundred pages. He feels that 
} (Gi I Ss d to - defrauded of the due perspective and lesirable mingling of light 
nd shade 1 is inclined before he gets rough to dis st somewhat 
id l tof his g lide Upon M Svmonds’s opinion of the itter 
& j | 4 < . , : , ae 
Cs . 7 ' soleten f the Christian theole cy and view of life we shall make 
S " nes : New ism here, except to say that the intrusion of it into the book @ 
, P.M \.M 
a ; ( }> TT ) - 2 : @ R ’ ’ ° » . 
' : ’ M Mahatfy’s little book on Euripides, one of the first t appear of 
' uA I> 4 ; = a . 5 : . 
. : . . , \ - n = = ed * Classical Wri s contains perhaps the best work 
\ 5 1) 4 “t) VJ ~ ] “ 7, " . r : . . A 
: x | ! t published It is simple and unpretentious in style without being 
' me nd presents fully hat need be told about the poet with clear and 
/ ; ) ) nts of his plays. Of the character of Euripides as an 
¢ ' cS : SRC TICaR his i — sa publie teacher, which has always been a puz- 
: . ; ~e r hos : , . z , 
prove _ rg . ; ing question, Mr. thaffy gi a view agreeing in general with t 
. ‘ att t ol xpressed in Curtius’s ‘His ry of Greece and which probably comes ne: . 
- : OOK st t ith | in a time of wonderfully rapid and violent 
‘ (yy ; R ‘ } } S 
— 7 ry 6 mn . t ! n vas all his inable to make a definite choice be- 
/ yet os nt itlon ‘reek scl - tween the two conflicting tendencies, the old and the new, and that his 
hip. TI era : ' lume in the Englis! ION, W , s reflect this illation his mind. There is nothing, we belie 

shin } . ' ‘ to | el ' ( he nev : . . 1 . 

g in ju i eel } fed In the NeW in English which will serve so well as an introduction to the study of his 

| ] ! ) } nates ticle) f; ‘ = . ' rT } 1 1 1 

aria : y Uen | ee on : xt plays as s little book We should wish, however. that the ten pages 
} } y , } kT’, . M el r 1 q : 
7 nd Trequen petition lo gS - eratu iven up to a chronol 1 tabl had been used rather for fuller discus 

| e general det \ he ¢ { n sion of sol f the lest plays, such as the ** Bacchw,” or for some s 

if er 1 as that which modern ss ive,” is tl wed aim of + 4 lations as Mr. Symonds gives from the “ Orestes.” 

{ I i hor, in tl first part of which he su ast | { han { 
] second Particularly in the n e obscu ners he sn +4 } k t Ponular Guide to the Baye ns of Art and Seience. By . Bank 
H " e valuabloe—viz.. the gnomi | lyric poets, the fragments of th srookes, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879.)—An Tustrat 
} dramatists, the so-called Anthology he poem of Hero and Leander Dictiona / of Sevent tific te By William Rossiter. (New York: ¢ 4 
i These apters all ntain interesting matter not to be found elsewhere Putnam’s So -Mr. Brookes’ guide we find be ve ry unsatisfactory 
by the English reader. The whe book bears witness to the author’s | The author states that his object is to enable a non-professional or non- 
keen sense of the beauty o ire, particularly in those aspects which | * ientific person to find the technical terms used in the arts and sciences 
attracted the attention of the Greeks of old, to the quickness of his | by merely knowing the popular words relating thereto, and to translat: 
imagination in picturing a scene « tion as it lies in a poet's words, and | into poy ular language technical terms which he may need and not under- 
i to the ecatholicitv of his taste He has caucht. moreover, the secret of | Stand. When a student sees or hears a technical term which he does not 
, md . ‘ ’ . ‘ " : — P : s » seer 5 ry 5 
heing interesting, and exciting one’s desire to know more of the subject understand he wataneny goes to a dictionary where he will find the tech- 
he presents, With these popular qualities Mr. Symonds unites a great | nical term translated into popular language. Why should he desire 
familiarity with Greek poetry and what has been written about it, as well | become pedantic by translating the popular expressions into scientific 
1s an admirable skill in translating expressions ? The treatise of Mr. Brookes might be useful to a student 
The prin ial faults of the book are the extravagance of its stvle and | of logomachy, but we fail to see that it affords any aid which Worcester 
: the lack of discriminating criticism. The former is most strikingly | or Webster cannot give in a much more liberal way. 
shown in the chapter on Pindar. It is particularly unfortunate in this Mr. Rossiter does not profess to have made a complete and exhaustir 
: ‘ © . . , , . . 

case, for he is so difficult an author and so unfamiliar most readers | dictionary. We are surprised to find so much aid given to a student 
that the most careful analysis and the coolest discussion of his thoughts | 8° small a space 

and methods of expression are what is needed. One is ied to suspect, from BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

» hal ce of ‘ translations ji ie oh tar ¢ eco lair P hic | Anson (Sir W. R.), Principles of the English Law of Contract ..(Macmillan & Co.) 32 ¢ 
the aldness of the translations in this chapter and th — nt ol h \ppleton’s Dictionary of New York and Vicinity, swd...............(u. Appleton & Co.) 
difficulty, that Mr. Symonds has never thoroughly familiarized himself | Barrows (Mrs. W.), Little Pilgrim Question-Book.... (Cong. Pub. Co 

. Pe , . . | Bruce (W.), The Yo-Semite: a Poem ; cece (Lee & Shepare 
with Pindar as with other poets, perhaps from want of sympathy. Here- | Caldecott’s Picture-Book Geo. Routleage & sons 
‘ ‘ , ‘ . Chaney (Rev. G. 1. IN ile ii gd lee a Goat disbalindelgidaaaaiiae (Roberts Bros 

peats, we notice, the common mistake of ascribing to Horace the astound- | Miller(®. W.), ¢ incinnati’s Beginnings ..(Peter G. Thomson 

: >: ; ; . i Peterson (H.), Caesar: a Dramatic Study, swd................... ... CH. Peterson & Co.) 

ing statement that Pindar’s odes are ‘*‘ without metrical structure,” when ees (Miss L. L.), We Four... ‘a (J. B. Lippineott & Co.) 

. . , Kémusat (Mme, de), Memoirs, Vol. i., swd....... .{D,. Appleton & Co.) 

a giance at the passage in Horace (Odes iv. 2, 10) would have shown him Smith (H. H.), Brazil : the Amazons and the Coast.... .(Chas. Seribner’s Sons) 
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methodical, her manipulation is so deft and easy, and the dis! 
produced are so excellent, as to win the praise of all who hear her 
—New York Times 
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